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MUCH  is  being  written  and  said  these  days 
concerning  the  psychology  of  the  phy¬ 
sically  handicapped.  In  view  of  the  great  increase 
in  every  type  of  physical  disability  that  will  in¬ 
evitably  result  from  the  war,  too  much  thought 
cannot  be  given  to  the  psychological  effects  of 
such  disabilities  upon  the  individuals  suffering 
from  them.  Because  blindness  is  perhaps  the 
most  limiting  of  all  such  handicaps,  not  only 
for  the  blind  individual  himself,  but  also  for  the 
physically  normal  society  to  which  he  must  re¬ 
late,  interest  in  the  blind  has  always  been  great. 
The  very  real  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
individual  in  his  attempts  to  fit  into  a  world 
in  which  visual  perception  plays  so  vital  a  part 
in  adjustment  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  only 
through  the  consideration  of  a  cross-section  of 
those  who  are  blind  that  effective  means  of 
overcoming  these  difficulties  can  be  developed. 

As  a  result  of  these  considerations,  a  fairly 
extensive  body  of  data  relating  to  the  psycho¬ 
logy  of  the  blind  has  been  built  up.  Little  is 
known  about  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
wide  variation  in  individual  adjustment  of  those 
making  up  the  groups  studied.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  clear  from  what  we  know  concerning  the 
importance  of  the  interplay  of  human  relation¬ 
ship  in  any  adjustment  that  any  study  of  blind 
individuals  ought  to  include  not  only  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  “psychology  of  the  blind,”  but  also 
an  awareness  of  the  “psychology  of  those  who 
see”  toward  blind  persons  to  whom  circum¬ 
stances  force  them  to  relate.  Many  factors  over 
which  the  blind  individual  has  no  control  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  building  up  of  this  psychology. 
These  are  of  equal  importance  to  his  adjustment 
as  his  own  capacity  for  development  and  the 
facilities  made  available  to  him  through  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  for  growth. 

Perhaps  the  most  constant  of  these  factors  is 
the  obvious  physical  difference  between  the  blind 
individual  and  the  one  who  sees. 

While  there  may  be  no  actual  eye  disfigure¬ 
ment,  there  is  the  lack  of  visual  response  and 


the  restriction  of  movement  inevitable  for  the 
blind  individual.  The  visually  normal  person 
reacts  to  this  with  varying  degrees  of  discomfort. 
Those  without  a  visual  handicap  are  usually 
aware  of  the  cause  of  this  discomfort  and  through 
continued  contact  with  blind  persons  are  grad¬ 
ually  able  to  overcome  it.  Not  infrequently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  circumstance  of  physical  difference 
looms  so  large  for  those  with  sight  that;  they  are 
never  able  to  push  it  from  their  consciousness. 
Because  of  it  they  often  fail  to  consider  other 
and  perhaps  less  obvious  handicaps,  which  may 
be  contributing  much  more  to  the  poor  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  person  than  is  the  actual  de¬ 
privation  of  sight. 

Another  important  factor  contributing  to  the 
psychology  toward  the  blind,  for  which  the  blind 
individual  is  in  no  sense  responsible,  is  the 
meaning  his  handicap  holds  for  those  not  suffer¬ 
ing  from  it,  particularly  for  members  of  his  own 
family.  For  those  attempting  to  help  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  their  best  possible  adjustment,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  such  factors  is  vitally  important. 
Without  such  understanding  the  gains  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  made  possible  through  group 
observation  and  a  knowledge  of  the  psychology 
of  the  blind  will  be  to  some  extent  nullified. 

Educators  and  vocational  guidance  experts  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  importance 
of  emotional  handicaps  for  the  blind  individual 
and  are  attempting  through  various  tests  to 
evaluate  their  effects  upon  general  progress. 
However,  in  order  to  help  an  individual  under¬ 
stand  and  handle  his  own  particular  problem,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  how  he  functions  not  only 
in  his  school  and  training  setting  but  in  other 
areas  of  experiences  as  well.  Since  patterns  of 
functioning  are  set  very  early  in  life,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  have  as  complete  a  picture 
as  possible  not  only  of  how  the  blind  person 
relates  to  those  with  whom  he  lives  but  of  how 
they  relate  to  him  and  the  basis  on  which  the 
relationship  was  established.  Such  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  interplay  between  physical  and  emo- 
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tional  handicap  can  be  gained  only  through 
observation  of  the  individual  in  his  family  set¬ 
ting  and  through  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
background  and  relationships  to  make  possible  a 
correct  evaluation  of  the  part  played  by  each  in 
creating  an  unhappy  adjustment  for  the  blind 
person  who  cannot  benefit  from  the  facilities 
provided  for  the  group. 

Perhaps  the  best  possible  setting  for  such 
evaluation  is  to  be  found  in  the  family  agency, 
for  the  method  just  described  is  that  employed 
by  such  agencies  in  their  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  all  those  coming  to  them  for  help.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  total  case  load  of  most  family 
agencies,  blind  clients  are  so  few  and  so  scattered 
that  the  pulling  together  of  a  group  large  enough 
for  study  is  not  often  possible. 

Because  of  a  rather  atypical  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  relation  to  the  blind, 
the  Family  Service  Association  for  the  past  three 
and  a  half  years  has  had  a  special  department  to 
which  any  blind  person  may  come  or  be  referred 
for  case  work  service.  It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  build  up  a  case  either 
for  or  against  the  setting  up  of  similar  depart¬ 
ments  in  other  family  agencies,  but  rather  to 
point  up,  through  case  material,  the  vital  and 
extremely  varied  part  played  by  handicaps  other 
than  visual  in  the  maladjustment  of  blind  in¬ 
dividuals  and  the  part  played  by  family  and 
community  in  creating  these  handicaps. 

Out  of  the  350  cases  accepted  for  continued 
service  by  the  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Family  Service  Association  since  May  of  1939, 
four  have  been  selected  for  consideration  here: 
two  pre-school  children  and  two  adolescents.  In 
all  these  situations  the  individuals  described 
have  been  blind  either  since  birth  or  from  early 
infancy — under  six  months  of  age.  This  selec¬ 
tion  was  made  purposefully  so  that  the  factor 
of  blindness  might  be  considered  as  constant. 
Persons  having  good  or  superior  intelligence 
were  selected  in  order  that  poor  mental  equip¬ 
ment  could  not  be  claimed  as  a  contributing 
factor  in  the  maladjustment.  There  were  no 
serious  health  problems  in  the  group  and  no 
insecurity  resulting  from  economic  pressure. 
Three  of  the  situations  are  at  present  inactive, 
the  contact  span  for  all  of  them  having  extended 
over  a  two-year  period.  Continuity  and  inten¬ 
siveness  of  treatment  varied  widely  in  the  in¬ 


dividual  situations  and  were  determined  by  the 
client’s  needs. 

Parental  Anxiety 

The  situation  of  Tommy  Jones,  for  example, 
was  one  which  for  the  first  six  months  required 
intensive  activity  on  the  part  of  the  worker, 
with  a  gradual  tapering  off  during  the  next  six 
months,  as  pressures  lessened,  followed  by  a 
twelve-month  period  during  which  little  other 
than  concrete  help  was  given. 

Tommy  was  three  and  a  half  when  his  father 
came  to  the  Department  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  employer  to  whom  he  had  expressed  con¬ 
cern  over  the  child’s  behavior.  In  the  initial  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Jones,  sufficient  factual  material 
was  obtained  to  establish  the  fact  that  he  had 
some  basis  in  reality  for  his  extreme  anxiety.  He 
told  the  worker  that  for  several  weeks  Tommy 
had  been  very  fearful  and  difficult  to  control. 
He  would  refuse  to  eat  for  as  long  as  two  days, 
would  scream  for  hours  for  no  apparent  reason, 
would  bump  his  head  against  furniture  and 
walls,  and  would  have  violent  attacks  of 
trembling.  The  parents  had  tried  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  the  child,  at  times  humoring 
him  on  every  point  and,  again,  punishing  him; 
but  everything  tried  had  been  equally  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  By  the  time  Mr.  Jones  came  to  the  De¬ 
partment,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  and  Mrs.  Jones  could  not  continue  to  care 
for  Tommy  in  the  home. 

Mrs.  Jones  expressed  equal  concern,  but  was 
able  very  early  in  her  relationship  with  the 
worker  to  recognize  that  much  of  her  anxiety 
was  aroused  by  the  fear  that  her  husband  held 
her  responsible  not  only  for  Tommy’s  behavior 
but  for  his  blindness  as  well.  Subsequent  inter¬ 
views  with  the  parents  rounded  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  diagnostic  picture:  the  Joneses,  both  in  early 
twenties,  had  been  married  when  Mr.  Jones  was 
only  17  and  his  wife  a  year  older.  For  about 
two  and  a  half  years  they  apparently  made  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  marriage.  However, 
when  Tommy  was  six  months  old  his  blindness 
became  apparent  and  from  that  point  on  the 
relationship  of  the  parents  grew  increasingly 
strained.  At  first,  both  parents  believed  that 
Tommy’s  blindness  was  the  result  of  his  having 
been  smothered  by  the  bed  clothes  to  the  point 
of  unconsciousness.  As  she  described  the  acci- 
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dent,  Mrs.  Jones  stressed  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  away  from  the  infant  for  only  a  short 
time  and  that,  while  she  knew  she  was  not 
actually  responsible  for  what  happened,  she  felt 
that  Mr.  Jones  blamed  her.  She  had  never  had 
the  courage  to  ask  him  directly  but  she  felt  his 
need  to  overprotect  the  child  was  an  indirect 
criticism  of  her. 

As  this  was  discussed  with  Mr.  Jones,  it  was 
found  that  he  actually  did  blame  his  wife  but 
had  been  unable  to  talk  with  her  about  his 
feeling.  Just  before  coming  to  the  Department, 
however,  he  had  been  told  by  an  ophthalmologist 
to  whom  he  had  taken  Tommy  that  the  optic 
atrophy  had  undoubtedly  been  present  from 
birth.  The  necessity  to  share  with  Mrs.  Jones  the 
responsibility  for  their  child’s  handicap  was 
difficult  for  him  to  face,  and  his  anxiety  and 
guilt  were  still  further  increased  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  another  baby  was  on  the  way.  Because 
of  his  religious  convictions,  he  had  never  been 
willing  to  use  contraceptives  nor  to  permit  Mrs. 
Jones  to  take  any  precaution  against  pregnancy, 
and  now  the  fear  that  the  new  baby  might  be 
blind  created  a  very  real  conflict  for  him.  Al¬ 
though  formerly  critical  of  Mrs.  Jones’s  run¬ 
ning  of  the  household  to  the  point  where  he  had 
sometimes  felt  it  necessary  to  remain  at  home 
from  work,  he  now  became  extremely  solicitous 
for  her  comfort. 

The  first  step  in  treatment  was  to  help  the 
parents  to  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  very 
real  problems  that  existed  for  them  and  for  their 
blind  child  in  the  areas  of  his  learning  and 
relating  to  the  world  about  him,  and  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  these  from  the  problems  that  had  been 
created  for  the  child  by  the  parent’s  anxieties.  It 
was  found  by  observation  that  Tommy  was  not 
“feeble-minded,”  as  his  father  had  feared,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  could  achieve  up  to  his  age 
level  in  such  physical  accomplishments  as 
dressing,  caring  for  his  toilet  needs,  and  keep¬ 
ing  track  of  his  own  possessions.  Some  apparent 
difficulty  in  eating,  a  source  of  real  concern  to 
Mr.  Jones,  was  found  to  result  from  the  child’s 
inability  to  get  the  food  from  his  plate.  By 
means  of  a  daily  record  of  Tommy’s  behavior 
and  performance  it  was  possible  to  find  the 
sources  of  trouble,  some  of  which  were  treated 
through  concrete  aids,  and  others  through  inter¬ 
pretation  to  the  parents  of  how  they  were  con¬ 


tributing  to  the  problem.  For  example,  it  was 
found  that  refusal  to  eat  always  followed  Mr. 
Jones’s  criticism  of  Tommy  for  putting  his  hands 
into  his  plate.  By  giving  Tommy  a  small  piece 
of  bread  to  hold  in  his  left  hand  and  serve  as  a 
guide  in  getting  the  food  into  the  spoon  and 
by  substituting  a  fairly  deep  dish  for  the  shallow 
plate  formerly  used,  greater  comfort  in  eating 
was  secured  for  him  and  trouble  at  the  table  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  addition,  some  inter¬ 
pretation  was  given  Mr.  Jones  concerning  his 
need  for  perfection  in  his  child  as  well  as  in 
himself  and  the  importance  of  not  subjecting 
Tommy  to  disapproval  over  differences  directly 
resulting  from  his  physical  handicap. 

However,  although  Mr.  Jones  was  able  to 
verbalize  acceptance  of  this,  he  was  not  able  to 
effect  any  fundamental  change  in  relation  to 
this  need  but  continued  to  project  onto  his  wife 
blame  for  what  he  felt  to  be  Tommy’s  “dull¬ 
ness.”  This  was  possible  because  of  Mrs.  Jones’s 
own  feeling  of  inferiority  over  the  fact  that  she 
had  never  had  as  much  interest  in  formal  learn¬ 
ing  as  Mr.  Jones.  Repeated  interpretation  was 
given  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  of  the  problems  faced 
by  Tommy  in  his  efforts  to  learn  without  sight, 
and  Mr.  Jones  was  encouraged  to  discuss  with 
the  worker  the  questions  Tommy  asked  that 
seemed  “silly”  and  not  to  “make  sense.”  Some 
understanding  was  also  given  Mr.  Jones  of  his 
child’s  need  to  learn  from  his  parents  and  of 
the  emotional  satisfaction  gained  through  such 
learning. 

In  helping  Mrs.  Jones  handle  her  husband’s 
criticism  of  her,  frequent  approval  of  her 
method  of  teaching  Tommy  was  given,  with  the 
result  that  three  months  after  the  initial  contact 
she  had  made  such  gains  in  self-confidence  that 
she  was  able  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Jones  his  own 
attitude  toward  the  child.  Suggestions  for  ob¬ 
taining  more  adequate  living  quarters  and  for 
substituting  toys  that  would  have  some  meaning 
for  Tommy  through  touch,  in  place  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  books  in  which  Mr.  Jones  had  formerly 
tried  to  interest  him,  were  readily  carried  out. 
As  a  result  of  the  increased  physical  activity 
made  possible  for  the  child  through  these 
changes,  the  restlessness  and  fussiness  gradually 
disappeared. 

Mr.  Jones  was  encouraged  to  articulate  his 
fears  about  the  coming  child  and  his  concern 
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over  Mrs.  Jones.  He  was  given  repeated  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  had  done  everything  possible  for 
her  in  the  way  of  providing  adequate  medical 
care,  help  with  the  housework,  and  so  on. 

As  Tommy’s  security  grew,  Mr.  Jones  showed 
increasing  confidence  in  his  wife’s  ability  to 
handle  the  child,  so  that  four  months  later, 
when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  go  out  of 
the  city  in  connection  with  his  work,  he  was 
able  to  do  so  quite  comfortably.  Soon  after 
returning  to  the  District,  Mr.  Jones  asked  help 
in  arranging  to  have  Tommy  placed  in  a  nursery 
school  because  Mrs.  Jones  was  physically  unable 
to  care  for  him.  The  father  accepted  entire 
responsibility  for  getting  the  child  to  and  from 
school,  even  though  doing  so  involved  real  hard¬ 
ship  for  him.  His  satisfaction  in  Tommy’s  ex¬ 
cellent  adjustment  to  school  seemed  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  additional  responsibility.  The 
approval  given  the  child  by  his  teachers  was 
something  of  which  Mr.  Jones  never  tired  talking 
with  pleasure.  Tommy’s  determination  to  be 
physically  independent  in  spite  of  his  handicap 
was  at  once  apparent  to  his  teachers,  and,  before 
he  had  been  in  school  long,  he  was  able  to  carry 
responsibility  equal  to  that  of  other  children  in 
his  age  group. 

Promotion  in  his  work,  relief  when  a  physi¬ 
cally  normal  baby  girl  was  finally  born,  plus 
a  feeling  of  pride  in  Tommy’s  achievement,  all 
served  to  lessen  the  earlier  pressures  on  Mr. 
Jones.  This  lessening  of  his  own  tension  dimin¬ 
ished  his  need  to  exert  pressure  on  Mrs.  Jones, 
so  that  by  the  end  of  six  months  both  parents 
and  child  were  relaxed  and  comfortable. 

This  situation  was  followed  for  the  next 
eighteen  months,  assistance  being  given  from 
time  to  time  in  handling  problems  as  they  arose. 
Contact  was  finally  discontinued  when  Mr. 
Jones’s  work  made  it  necessary  for  the  family 
to  leave  the  District.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
hope  that  as  a  result  of  the  security  Tommy 
has  already  achieved  he  will  continue  to  make 
a  satisfactory  adjustment. 

“Just  Like  his  Father” 

Five-year-old  Billy  Brown  expressed  his  feel¬ 
ings  of  rejection  and  deprivation  in  quite  a 
different  way.  His  mother  was  worried  over  his 
need  to  dominate  his  younger  sister  completely 
and  to  make  himself  the  center  of  attention  in 


every  situation.  The  child  referred  to  himself  as 
“King  Kong,”  and  appropriated  certain  songs 
and  games  to  himself  in  which  he  refused  to 
allow  his  sister  to  share.  As  a  result,  the  younger 
child  was  becoming  shy  and  withdrawn. 

As  the  mother  discussed  the  blind  child,  the 
worker’s  first  impression  was  that  she  completely 
rejected  him.  She  said  that  she  had  not  wanted 
the  child,  that  she  resented  his  attitude  toward 
his  sister,  his  assumption  that  everything  in  the 
house  was  there  for  his  benefit,  and  his  constant 
demands  upon  her.  She  had  heard  that  “blind 
people,”  because  of  a  need  to  compensate  for 
their  handicap,  were  usually  aggressive,  so  at¬ 
tributed  Billy’s  behavior  to  his  blindness.  As  a 
result  of  this  feeling  she  was  confused  in  the 
matter  of  his  training  and  eager  to  place  him 
in  a  school  where  those  in  charge  would  know 
what  to  do.  While  there  was  some  basis  in 
reality  for  Mrs.  Brown’s  concern  over  the  child, 
her  feeling  about  his  behavior  seemed  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Subsequent  contacts  brought  clues  as  to  the 
real  problem.  Evidence  began  to  appear  that  Mrs. 
Brown  was  not  satisfied  with  her  relationship 
with  her  husband.  When  Mr.  Brown  himself 
was  interviewed  it  was  apparent  that  strong 
similarities  existed  between  Billy  and  his  father. 
He  had  a  great  need  to  talk  about  himself, 
stressing  the  severe  handicaps  he  had  overcome 
in  his  efforts  to  achieve  economic  security.  He 
saw  no  real  problem  for  his  blind  child  if,  like 
his  father,  he  would  accept  his  handicap  as 
something  to  be  overcome.  He  emphasized  to 
the  child  the  need  to  “fight”  for  himself  and 
had  already  taught  him  to  box.  Subsequent  inter¬ 
views  with  Mrs.  Brown  made  it  clear  that  she 
was  actually  expressing  toward  Billy  the  hostility 
she  felt  toward  her  husband.  Three  months  after 
the  initial  contact  the  couple  separated,  Billy 
leaving  town  with  his  mother. 

When  Mrs.  Brown  returned  to  her  husband 
in  Washington  ten  months  later,  she  was  almost 
immediately  referred  to  the  Department.  Just 
prior  to  her  referral  to  the  agency  she  had 
entered  Billy  in  a  sight  conservation  class,  where, 
obviously,  he  could  not  use  the  equipment  be¬ 
cause  of  his  limited  vision.  Although  the  school 
authorities  agreed  that  the  placement  did  not 
meet  the  child’s  need,  they  felt  he  would  gain 
something  through  the  group  relationships  of- 
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fered,  and,  since  Braille  classes  were  to  be 
opened  in  the  public  school  in  a  short  time,  it 
was  not  thought  advisable  to  enroll  Billy  tem¬ 
porarily  in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  second  contact  the 
worker  was  struck  by  the  marked  change  not 
only  in  Billy’s  behavior  but  in  the  mother’s 
feeling  about  the  child.  His  adjustment  in  the 
school  group  was  satisfactory:  he  was  well  liked 
and  was  not  considered  aggressive;  while  at 
home  he  was  much  more  willing  to  share  his 
play  with  his  sister.  As  this  change  was  dis¬ 
cussed  with  Mrs.  Brown,  she  showed  interest  in 
thinking  with  the  worker  about  it.  Although 
she  at  first  showed  a  tendency  to  attribute  the 
improvement  in  relationships  entirely  to  the 
school  contact,  she  was  gradually  able  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  the  change  had  begun  when 
she  lived  with  Billy  away  from  his  father  and 
had  seemed  to  carry  over  when  the  family  was 
reunited. 

As  in  the  initial  contact,  Mrs.  Brown  has  not 
asked  the  agency’s  help  in  relation  to  her  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  her  husband.  Lately,  however,  she 
has  been  able  to  express  strong  feeling  about 
aggressive  people  who  have  great  need  to  con¬ 
trol.  The  worker  has  tried  to  show  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  feeling.  Billy  is  now  in  the  Braille 
class  in  public  school  where  he  is  getting  along 
well.  Satisfactions  gained  through  school  achieve¬ 
ment  have  undoubtedly  lessened  his  need  to 
overcompensate  for  his  handicap  and  to  behave 
aggressively  toward  his  sister. 

There  are,  however,  numerous  indications  that 
the  relationship  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown 
has  not  fundamentally  changed,  and  there  will, 
of  course,  be  a  danger  that,  as  Mrs.  Brown’s 
feeling  of  resentment  piles  up  against  her  hus¬ 
band,  it  may  again  be  expressed  against  Billy 
who  is  so  like  his  father.  It  will  be  important, 
therefore,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  child 
and,  should  difficulties  again  begin  to  appear,  to 
attempt  to  give  the  parents  some  further  under¬ 
standing  of  the  way  in  which  the  total  family 
situation  affects  the  behavior  of  the  child. 

In  situations  dealing  with  pre-school  children 
it  is  not  too  hard  to  locate  the  factors  that  are 
contributing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  blind  child. 
In  such  situations  we  see  the  child  in  his  family 
setting  only  and  therefore  do  not  have  to  explore 
a  variety  of  other  settings.  When,  however,  the 


individual  has  established  contacts  outside  the 
family,  such  as  those  with  school,  club  groups, 
and  so  on,  the  job  of  the  case  worker  becomes 
more  complex. 

When,  for  example,  the  blind  child  is  ex¬ 
periencing  difficulty  in  a  residential  school  for 
the  blind,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  case  worker 
may  center  all  her  activity  in  the  school,  feeling 
that  since  so  much  of  his  time  is  spent  there 
events  taking  place  in  this  environment  are  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  child.  In  reality, 
the  crux  of  his  problem  may  lie  entirely  out¬ 
side  the  school. 

Excluded  from  his  Family 

Robert  Smith,  a  blind  boy  referred  to  the 
agency  when  he  was  17,  is  a  case  in  point.  He 
had  entered  the  school  for  the  blind  when  he 
was  6,  and  had  made  satisfactory  progress  until 
he  reached  his  sophomore  year  in  high  school. 
His  intelligence  quotient  placed  him  well  at  the 
top  of  the  superior  student  group  and  he  was 
definitely  a  leader.  Although  the  school  principal 
and  teachers  had  always  felt  Robert  was  some¬ 
what  aggressive  and  hard  to  control,  they  had 
felt  able  to  handle  the  situation  until  this  time, 
when  the  boy  seemed  to  get  completely  out  of 
hand.  He  was  defiant  of  authority,  not  only 
breaking  school  rules  for  himself  but  encourag¬ 
ing  other  boys  to  follow  his  leadership.  His 
school  grades  dropped  noticeably  during  the 
year;  even  in  music,  in  which  he  had  showed 
talent,  he  refused  to  work  on  regular  assign¬ 
ments. 

At  the  time  the  agency  came  into  the  picture, 
at  the  request  of  the  school  principal,  it  had 
been  decided  that  Robert  could  no  longer  be 
taught  in  the  institution,  and  the  Department 
was  asked  to  help  him  make  a  new  adjustment. 
The  worker  was  first  somewhat  critical  of  the 
school,  feeling  that  there  was  considerable  need 
among  the  faculty  members  to  adopt  an  authori¬ 
tative  manner  toward  the  children.  However, 
after  several  suggestions  made  by  her  in  an 
effort  to  work  out  a  more  flexible  program  for 
Robert  had  brought  no  change  in  his  behavior, 
she  recognized  that  she  would  have  to  look  out¬ 
side  the  school  for  the  source  of  the  difficulty. 

The  agency  already  knew  something  of  the 
family,  as  Mrs.  Smith  had  asked  help  earlier  in 
arranging  institutional  care  for  a  mentally  defec- 
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tivc  younger  child.  From  discussion  with  Robert’s 
mother  directed  toward  helping  her  understand 
and  handle  her  feeling  of  guilt  over  her  handi¬ 
capped  children,  it  developed  that  Robert  had 
always  felt  ashamed  of  his  younger  brother  and 
resentful  that  he  should  have  been  kept  at  home 
while  Robert  was  sent  away.  When,  after  a 
great  deal  of  resistance,  Mrs.  Smith  had  finally 
had  the  feeble-minded  child  admitted  to  the  in¬ 
stitution,  Robert  had  indicated  that  he  would 
like  to  come  home  and  attend  public  school. 
Mrs.  Smith,  however,  made  no  plan  for  him 
to  do  so. 

When  the  worker  talked  with  her  directly 
about  Robert’s  school  difficulty,  the  mother  was 
able  to  bring  out  what  had  happened,  to  under¬ 
stand  Robert’s  feeling  of  not  being  wanted,  and 
to  face  the  fact  that  there  was  a  real  basis  for 
this  feeling.  The  younger  child,  who  was  com¬ 
pletely  helpless,  had  been  so  great  a  respon¬ 
sibility  that  when  she  was  relieved  of  his  care 
she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  having  Robert 
in  the  home.  Mrs.  Smith  recalled  that  while  she 
had  never  actually  neglected  him,  she  had  been 
so  occupied  with  the  younger  child  that  she  had 
not  thought  much  about  Robert,  and  had  actually 
placed  a  good  bit  of  responsibility  on  him  for 
his  brother’s  care  during  the  summer  vacation. 

When  Robert’s  trouble  at  school  developed, 
the  younger  child  had  been  out  of  the  home 
for  several  months.  As  a  result  of  this  period  of 
rest,  Mrs.  Smith  was  much  more  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  plans  for  Robert  than  she  had  been  earlier 
and  to  understand  the  part  played  by  her  and 
other  members  of  the  family  in  creating  his 
problem. 

Early  in  treatment  the  agency  gave  Mrs. 
Smith  a  great  deal  of  assurance  that  help  would 
be  given  not  only  in  working  out  concrete  school 
plans  but  in  thinking  about  her  feelings  toward 
Robert  in  an  effort  to  understand  them.  Some 
interpretation  was  given  to  the  school  principal 
concerning  the  source  of  Robert’s  problem,  with 
the  result  that  the  earlier  decision  to  expel  the 
boy  was  retracted.  When  he  finally  left  the 
school,  it  was  at  the  request  of  his  mother  to 
have  him  at  home.  Robert  was  thus  given  the 
security  of  feeling  that  he  was  wanted  by  his 
family  and  was  to  share  in  their  life,  and  was 
not  humiliated  by  being  asked  to  leave. 

In  the  initial  interview  with  Robert  his  feel¬ 


ing  of  always  having  been  excluded  from  family 
life  was  apparent.  However,  as  plans  for  him  at 
public  school  took  shape,  this  feeling  diminished 
perceptibly,  and  by  the  time  the  contact  was  dis¬ 
continued  seemed  no  longer  to  operate.  In  work¬ 
ing  out  school  arrangements,  family  resources 
were  used  but  not  to  the  extent  that  would  have 
made  the  undertaking  seem  a  hardship  to  any 
member  of  the  family.  Since  Robert’s  sister  at¬ 
tended  the  school  in  which  he  enrolled,  it  was 
easy  in  the  beginning  for  them  to  go  together. 
There  was  some  delay  in  securing  Braille  books 
and  until  these  were  available  Robert’s  mother 
did  part  of  his  reading  and  seemed  interested 
to  make  sure  that  assignments  were  covered. 
From  the  beginning  Robert  seemed  eager  to 
make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  family  group 
and  gradually,  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Smith,  be¬ 
came  “a  different  boy.”  With  help  from  the 
worker  she  came  to  have  some  understanding 
that  Robert’s  relaxed  manner  in  the  family  group 
was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  security  gained 
through  their  acceptance  of  him. 

In  public  school  Robert  made  an  excellent 
adjustment,  not  only  in  securing  good  grades, 
but  also  taking  an  active  part  in  extra-curricular 
activities  such  as  the  school  orchestra,  French 
club,  and  so  on.  As  Robert  gained  acceptance  at 
school  his  family,  particularly  his  sister  Jean,  took 
an  increasing  interest  in  him  and  included  him 
in  social  activities.  Learning  from  Jean  that 
Robert’s  music  made  him  popular  at  school, 
Mrs.  Smith  bought  a  piano.  Robert  had  always 
wanted  a  piano  but  his  parents  had  never  under¬ 
stood  his  wish  for  one.  Robert’s  talent  for  swing 
music  soon  made  the  Smith  household  the 
gathering  place  for  groups  of  lively  young  people 
and  gave  him  the  real  feeling  of  being  one 
of  them. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  semester  Robert  was 
expressing  need  for  help  only  in  concrete  areas, 
and  from  this  point  on  the  situation  for  both 
him  and  his  mother  was  handled  on  this  basis. 
The  agency  continued  to  provide  some  reading 
service  and  at  one  point  the  worker,  at  Robert’s 
request,  explored  opportunities  for  him  to  learn 
something  about  improvisation,  which  he  felt 
would  help  him  in  his  orchestra  work.  While 
still  in  school  he  secured  part-time  work  as 
pianist  for  various  swing  bands,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  senior  year  he  found  full-time  employ- 
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ment  in  a  night  club,  where  he  was  still  working 
at  the  time  agency  contact  was  discontinued. 

Over-Indulgence 

Joseph  Black,  another  adolescent,  was  having 
quite  as  difficult  a  time  at  the  school  for  the 
blind  as  Robert  had  experienced,  although  his 
behavior  pattern  was  different.  Like  Robert, 
Joseph  had  been  sent  to  the  school  at  an  early 
age  and,  again  like  Robert,  he  was  intellectually 
superior.  In  spite  of  his  high  intelligence 
quotient,  however,  his  achievement  had  not  been 
consistent  with  his  mental  ability  and  his  at¬ 
titude  toward  learning  had  always  been  apathetic. 
Although  he  was  somewhat  overweight,  repeated 
examinations  revealed  no  glandular  or  other 
upset  that  might  be  responsible  for  his  general 
lack  of  interest. 

At  the  time  the  agency  was  asked  to  help,  the 
school  authorities  had  decided  it  would  be  useless 
to  keep  Joseph  in  school.  He  had  missed  one 
promotion  and  would  fail  again  if  permitted 
to  remain. 

In  the  initial  interview  Joseph  showed  the 
same  apathy  toward  his  poor  school  record  de¬ 
scribed  by  his  teachers.  However,  in  discussing 
his  relationship  to  faculty  and  children,  with 
both  of  whom  he  was  unpopular,  he  showed 
considerable  feeling.  He  felt  he  was  discriminated 
against  because  of  his  Jewish  background  and 
directly  expressed  his  wish  to  be  with  his  family 
where  this  would  not  operate.  He  had  no  plan 
to  continue  his  education  even  outside  the  school 
for  the  blind,  his  one  interest  being  to  live  with 
the  other  members  of  his  family. 

Discussion  with  the  principal  and  several 
teachers  concerning  the  attitude  toward  Jewish 
children  indicated  that  this  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  basis  for  Joseph’s  feeling  of  rejection. 
The  only  other  Jewish  child  in  the  school  was 
extremely  popular  with  both  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents.  The  principal  did  agree  with  Joseph’s 
statement  that  he  was  not  liked  but  attributed 
his  unpopularity  to  his  withdrawn  manner  and 
his  extreme  selfishness.  He  was  perhaps  the 
wealthiest  boy  in  the  school  and  was  lavishly 
indulged  by  his  mother  with  both  money  and 
food,  which  he  brought  to  school  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  after  each  week-end  trip  home.  This  in¬ 
dulgence  by  Joseph’s  mother  was  a  constant 
source  of  trouble  for  him.  Although  the  principal 


had  discussed  the  problem  with  Mrs.  Black,  she 
seemed  unable  to  deprive  her  son  of  material 
gifts. 

Interviewed  concerning  the  plan  to  ask  Joseph 
to  leave  school,  Mrs.  Black  expressed  strong 
feeling  about  having  him  at  home  and  showed 
disappointment  over  his  school  failure.  She  had 
sent  him  away  to  school  because  she  thought 
the  residential  school  would  afford  him  the  best 
possible  education,  but  she  had  always  tried  to 
“be  good”  to  Joseph.  The  worker  first  recognized 
Mrs.  Black’s  disappointment  and  later  gave  some 
interpretation  of  Joseph’s  need  to  be  at  home. 
His  excellent  mental  equipment  was  stressed 
and  the  possibility  of  his  attending  public  school 
presented.  Reassured  concerning  Joseph’s  intel¬ 
ligence,  Mrs.  Black  readily  accepted  this  pos¬ 
sibility  and  asked  the  worker’s  help  in  making 
necessary  arrangements. 

After  learning  that  the  principal  would  allow 
Joseph  to  remain  in  school  for  another  semester 
in  order  to  make  up  his  previous  failure  which 
must  be  canceled  before  he  could  enter  the  Dis¬ 
trict  school,  the  worker  again  talked  with  Joseph. 
He  accepted  without  emotion  his  mother’s  wish 
to  have  him  continue  in  school,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  to  make  up  the  back  work  before  going 
home.  He  wouldn’t  mind  anything,  if  he  could 
just  live  with  his  family. 

The  back  work  was  made  up  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  Joseph 
left  with  a  good  record.  At  his  own  suggestion, 
he  enrolled  in  summer  school  in  the  District, 
feeling  that  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  start  the 
new  program  on  a  limited  schedule.  During  the 
summer,  the  worker’s  contact  was  not  regular. 
Joseph  seemed  to  have  little  need  of  her;  interest 
in  his  new  experience  apparently  pushed  every¬ 
thing  else  into  the  background.  When  the  fall 
term  opened,  she  was  on  vacation,  so  school 
arrangements  were  left  to  Mrs.  Black.  When 
Joseph  was  next  seen,  he  seemed  nervous  and 
apprehensive,  as  well  as  critical  of  the  students, 
who  had  not  made  friendly  advances.  It  was 
learned  from  the  school  advisor  that  Mrs.  Black 
had  offered  to  pay  students  for  reading  to  Joseph 
and  for  guiding  him  around  the  school  build¬ 
ings  and,  as  a  result,  his  contacts  had  been 
limited  to  the  students  who  were  paid. 

This  made  it  clear  to  the  worker  that  Mrs. 
Black  would  follow  her  established  pattern  in 
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relation  to  Joseph,  if  she  were  left  without  help. 
Through  her  need  to  overindulge,  she  would 
make  difficulties  for  him  in  the  new  setting. 
With  some  interpretation  of  what  she  was  doing, 
Mrs.  Black  was  able  to  consider  with  the  worker 
other  ways  of  handling  Joseph’s  problems. 

Discussion  with  Joseph  of  what  had  happened 
and  of  his  feeling  concerning  it  revealed  that 
he  wanted  to  be  liked  for  himself  and  not  for 
his  parent’s  money.  As  the  worker  thought  with 
him  of  approaches  that  might  be  used  to  help 
him  get  acquainted  with  the  students,  it  was 
decided  that  his  knowledge  of  radio  might  offer 
an  acceptable  meeting  ground  for  boys  eager  for 
knowledge  in  this  field.  Joseph  had  always  been 
interested  in  radio,  and  since  leaving  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  had  been  granted  an  amateur’s 
operating  license.  It  was  not  hard  to  find  stu¬ 
dents  eager  to  exchange  reading  and  guide 
service  for  instruction  in  radio  and  in  a  short 
time  Joseph  had  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
worked  out  for  himself  over  which  he  was  gen¬ 
uinely  pleased.  His  skill  in  the  physics  laboratory 
was  another  avenue  of  contact,  and,  by  the  end 
of  his  first  semester  in  the  school,  he  was  entirely 
comfortable  in  his  relationships  to  the  other 
students. 

During  this  time,  as  well  as  during  the  second 
semester,  the  worker  saw  Joseph  once  a  week, 
using  the  interviews  to  help  him  bring  out  feel¬ 
ing  in  any  area  important  to  him.  However, 
although  his  relationship  to  the  worker  seemed 
entirely  comfortable,  he  seemed  to  have  little 
need  of  her  after  the  first  difficult  adjustments 
had  been  made. 

During  Joseph’s  senior  year  the  interviews 
were,  for  the  most  part,  initiated  by  him  and 
were,  therefore,  somewhat  irregular,  their  fre¬ 
quency  depending  on  his  own  need  for  contact. 
Mrs.  Black  was  eager  for  him  to  go  to  college. 
Since  Joseph  was  not  interested  in  academic 
training  after  high  school,  he  experienced  some 
conflict  in  trying  to  reach  a  decision  as  to  what 
he  would  do  after  graduation.  He  was  sure  that 
if  he  continued  in  school  he  would  want  tech¬ 
nical  training  in  radio,  and  that  such  training 
would  not  satisfy  his  mother’s  desire  for  prestige 
which  she  felt  could  be  gained  through  training 
and  acceptance  in  a  profession.  With  help,  he 
was  able  to  handle  his  anxiety  over  the  necessity 


of  disappointing  his  mother  and  to  devote  most 
of  his  energy  to  exploring  the  possibilities  for 
the  kind  of  training  he  wanted.  This  explora¬ 
tion  proved  very  discouraging,  since  no  school 
of  engineering  would  promise  anything  in  the 
way  of  practical  experience  to  a  blind  student. 
Joseph,  however,  became  increasingly  able  to 
handle  his  frustration  over  this  attitude  and  to 
meet  frankly  the  objections  raised  by  those  whom 
he  interviewed. 

By  the  end  of  his  senior  year,  Joseph  had  not 
been  able  to  gain  acceptance  either  for  training 
or  employment.  Soon  after  the  close  of  school, 
however,  he  went  to  a  near-by  army  field  on  his 
own  initiative  and  convinced  the  authorities  that 
he  could  hold  a  job  there.  The  trial  period 
agreed  to  is  now  over  and  he  is  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  repairing  radio  transmitters  for  army 
planes.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  job  is  great,  but 
certainly  no  greater  than  his  mother’s  pride  over 
his  achievement,  which  has  entirely  offset  her 
earlier  disappointment  in  him. 

From  the  situations  here  described,  it  seems 
apparent  that  the  limitations  experienced  by 
each  of  these  individuals  could  not  be  attributed 
to  the  physical  handicap  of  blindness  nor  to  the 
lack  of  facilities  for  coping  with  it.  Rather,  they 
were  due  to  the  emotional  disturbances  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  attitude  of  family  and  society 
toward  the  blind  individual.  The  need  for  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  for  education  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  obligation  placed  on  society  to 
provide  such  facilities,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Such  provision,  however,  is  not  enough;  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  blind  individual  very  often 
is  so  emotionally  disturbed  that,  in  spite  of  ex¬ 
cellent  mental  equipment,  he  is  unable  to  use 
available  facilities. 

For  such  an  individual  there  should  be  easy 
access  to  a  case  worker.  Guided  by  her  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  interplay  of  human  relationships,  she 
must  work  to  help  him  substitute  for  the  in¬ 
security  caused  by  feelings  of  rejection  and 
frustration  an  emotional  security  growing  out  of 
his  recognition  of  his  worth  as  a  person,  and 
his  feeling  that  he  is  being  genuinely  accepted 
by  his  family  and  by  society  on  the  basis  of  that 
worth.  Only  when  such  security  is  achieved  by 
the  blind  person  will  he  be  free  to  function  up 
to  the  limit  of  his  capacity. 
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PAMPHLET  BINDERS 
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Other  sizes  made  to  order. 
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